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THE BLANKETTEERS 


IN EVERY PART OF THE KING- 


DOM. 


On what oughi to be their conduct, 
if a sudden blowing-up of the 
Paper- Money should take place. 


North Hempstead, Long Island, 
14th Jan. 1819. 


Frignps anp FeLttow Coun- 
TRYMEN, 

I have, within these few weeks, 

addressed three /elters to his Royal 

Highness, the Regent. In these 


letters I have endeavoured to 


show him that the interest of the | 


Royal Family is inseparable from 
that of the people; and, that to 
secure the former the latter must 


be consulted. I have shown him 


the manner in which the rights | 


and prerogatives of the Crown 
have been usurped. I have shown 
him, in its true light, the system 
which has been pursued for the 


purpose of upholding usurpation 


by dividing the King from his | 


people and using their influence 
alternately against each other. I 


have shown him, that the usurpers 


have, at last, brought their affairs 
into a very perilous state. I have 
|shown him that their power can, 
/at any hour, be blown to atoms. 
And [ have most humbly repre- 

sented to him what [ think ought 
to be done by him in case of such 
_ sudden emergency. 


But, my friends, hia exertions 


| will be of little avail, unless he 


‘have the cordial co-operation of 
| the thinking and brave and able 
_part of the people. I will now, 
| therefore, give you my opinion, as 
‘to what ought to be your conduct 
| in case of a sudden blowing-up of 
the paper money, 
Tu order that our conduct, upon 
| such an occasion, may be such as it 
| ought to be, let us clearly under- 
stand, before we start, what are 
‘the objects, which we wish to. see 
accomplished; for, if some of us 
| be for a restoration of our rights 
and liberties agreeably to the law 
| of the land; and others of us for 
a totall y new form of Government 
‘and new principles of law; then 
we shall be divided, and, after a 
| bloody fray, we may see our coun- 
try crippled and dishonoured, and 


/we mav be not more free and 
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happy than we now are. 


who have been most singularly | 


| 
oppressed, might, indeed, see ~~) 
| 


injuries revenged on our base and 
cruel enemies; but, the taking of 
their sorry lives would, of itsc//, 
be but a transitory and pitiful | 
source of satisfaction. We should 
be ashamed to call that an enjoy- 
ment, which was not a benefit to 
our country. 

In the very first number, of 
that “* Two-penny Trash,’ which 
Lawyer Cross (never forget 
him!) called seditious, blasphemous 
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and ¢reasonable, and which that | 
Borough-tool, Entior, called | 
“Weekly venom,’ I addressed | 
the Journeymen and Labourers 
in these words: ‘* Some men, | 
‘now that they find you justly 
‘irritated, would persuade you 
“ that, because things have been 
“ perverted from their true ends, 
“ there is nothing good in our con- 
“6 stitution and laws. 
‘then, did Hampden die in the 
“ field, and Sidney on the scaffold? 


‘© And, has it been discovered, at 


For what, 


“last, that England has always 
*‘ been an enslaved country from 
“top to toe? The Americans, 
* who are a very wise people, and 
“ who love liberty with all their 
“ hearts, and who take care to en- 


&* joy it too, took special care not 





“to part with any of the great 


S30 


We, |“ principles and laws which they 
| p 


“derived from their forefathers. 
‘« They took special care to speak 
*¢ with reverence of, and to pre- 
‘* serve Magna Charta, the Bill of 
** Rights, the Habeas Corpus, and 
“not only the body of the Com- 
* mon Law of England, but most 
‘‘ of the rules of our Courts, and 
“all our form of jurisprudence. 
‘6 Indeed, it is the greatest glory 
‘of England that she has thus 
** supplied with sound principles 
‘¢ of freedom those immease regi- 
“ons, which will be peopled, 
“perhaps, by hundreds of mil- 
*¢ lions. 

‘ T know of no enemy of reform 
“and of the happiness of the 
‘country so great as that man, 
“who would persuade you that 
and 


good, 


‘we possess nothing 
“ that a// must be torn to pieces. 


} <6 Tl "pie “1 : le a) "OQ. 
1ere is no pr incip e, ho pre 


“cedent, no regulations (except 
‘6 as to mere matter of detail), fa- 
* yourable to freedom, which is 
* not to be found in the Laws of 
‘England or in the example of 
‘our ancestors. Therefore, | 
we may ask for, and we 
We have 


‘“ great constitutional laws and 


** say, 


“want, nothing new. 


‘¢ principles, to which we are im- 
We want 


we want 


*‘ moveably attached. 
but 


““ nothing new. Alteration, modi- 


** great alteration, 
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“fication to suit the times and | 


but the great 


“ circumstances ; 
ee Te 
principies ought to be, and must | 


‘be the same, or else confusion 


“ will follow. 


“ [twas the misfortune of the | 


‘‘ French people, that they had no | 


“ great and eettled principles to | 


“ refer to in their laws or history. 


‘© They sallied forth and inflicted | 
‘* vengeance on their oppressors ; | 
“ but, for want of settled princi- | 


“ples, to which to refer, they 


‘¢ fell into confusion; they 


“sacred each other; they next 


“flew to a military chief to pro- | 


them even against them- 
be result has been 


Let us, 


“ tect 
& selves ; and t 
‘© what we foo well know. 

“therefore, congratulate 
“ selves, that we have great con- 
“ stitutional principles and laws, 


. ° 
“ to which we can refer, and to, 


“ which we are attached.” 

This was amongst that “ Trash,” 
it stood at the head of that trash, 
which drove the Borough- villains | 
to madness, made them throw off 


their mask, and draw their bloody | 
Since the date of this) 


dagger. 
first trash, numerous are the acts 


of tyranny, which they have com- 
mitted. Misery, 
death have been dealt out by them 
with an uneparing hand. 


ina peculiar manner. Yet, I sow 
address to you the words I ad- 
dressed to you in 1816. These} 
words still express my opinions as 
to this same matter. ‘These opi- 
nions, though I have had abund- 


mas- | 


our: | 


starvation and} 


I have | 
felt the weight of that brutal hand | 
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ance of time for reflection, and 
‘have been most advantageously 
situated for the acquiring of erpe- 


| rtinental knowledge, have under- 


' gone not the smallest change. 


There is always great danger of 
| being misied by mere names ; and, 
| people have often fought for a 
iname, when, if they had known 
what the thing was, they would 
have detested it. We have suf- 
fered, and are suffering, such in- 
tolerable injuries and indignities, 
while our nominal sovereign isa 
King, that some men, taking ad- 
vantage of our irritation, would 
that, in order to 
must get rid of 


persuade us, 
obtain relief, we 
the kingly office, 
Republican form of 
or some elected 


and establish 
government 
| with a President, 
| Officer,at its head. It is quite with- 
in my power to prove to you, that 
| to Elect a Chief Magistrate, who 
is to be the sole and only source of 
| honours and emoluments, is to cor- 
-rupt the whole mass of society 
from top to bottom; and to render 
‘the name of freedom odious, by 
giving tolow intrigue and unblush- 
| ing profligacy the authority which 
| ought to be lodged in the hands of 
virtue and talent. ‘This country 
is under the sway of several dis- 
tinct Republican Governments. 
{t is, as to the ease and individual 
| happiness of the people, fortunate 
| in the first place in possessing un- 
| bounded lands; next it is fortunate 
‘in the mild and docile character 
of the people; it is still more 
fortunate in a rooted jealousy of 


oer oe ete ee 
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the power of taxing the people; , system was only beginning to 
and, above all things, it is fortu- | operate, foretold all its ultimate 
nate, in the absence of the effects | effects. He said, that the King 
of a long-operating train of usur- would become nothing but in 
pation on the part of wealthy | name, and the nobles every thing 
combinations of men: but, still, I | in reality. He said, that the little 
could produce you an instance of | gentry and little farmers would be 
the general effects of electing a} wholly swept away; that the job- 
Chief Magistrate, with the so/e| bers in loans and contracts would 


power of giving offices and emolu- 
ments, that would make you shud- 
der at the thought of seeing Eng- 
land with such a Chief at its 
head. 


I have never been able to trace 


any of the very great sufferings of 


the people of England to the ex- 
pences or the prerogatives of the 
Crown. The quarrel between the 


Stuarts was a quarrel about re/i- | 


gion on their part, and about 
preperty on the other part; but, 
not the property of the people at 
large. The property, which had 
been taken from the Convents and 
the Catholic Church, had been 
given to the nobility and their 
dependants. If the Stuarts had 
brought back the Catholic Church, 
this property (immense in amount) 
must have been lost tothe nobility. 
These latter, for that reason, con- 
spired against the Stuarts ; and this 
was the main cause of their “* Glo- 
rious Revolution,’ which first pro- 
duced.triennial parliaments, next 
septennial parliaments, and which 
produced a Debt, a Paper-Money, 
and, at last, that intolerable load 
of taxes, which have made our 
eountry the most miserable upon 
the face of the earth. Swrrrt, 
who wrote at the time when this 


| be the co-partners of the Aristo- 
_cracy; that the people at large 
would be their slaves ; and, on one 
occasion, he says, “‘ nothing can 
** save us but a return to annual 
** parliaments.”” ‘Though, as you 
will all remember, our ruffian 
tyrants now choose to call such a 
proposition coming from us, as 
revolulionary and treasonable ! 
And, as tothe laws of England, 
the Common law, were we to wish 
to change that, we should have 
the strongest desire that ever 
'seized the imagination of man. 
| That law is the law in America. 
| If it were abolished, society, even 
here, would be dissolved. Many 
attempts have been made to amend 
this law; and, in almost every 
instance, the amendment has only 
shown the excellence of the law 
as it stood before. But, the acts 
to hang men for imitating Bank 
paper, to half-kill them for ex- 
pressing their opinions, to quite 
kill them for speaking to soldiers, 
to keep soldiers on foot in time of 
peace, to punish men with half 
death for makiag malt, soap, 
candles or salt, to punish them 
for using means to raise their 
wages and get the worth of their 
labour, to make men of one reli- 





| 
| 
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zion pay tle teachers of another 
religion, to shut men up in dun- 
geous without any charge duly 
preferred, to punish them for 
petitioning in numbers greater 
than twenty; all these, and, in- 
deed, al] that we compiain of, are 


wholly contrary to the 


of the Land ; and, it is the resto- 
ration of these latter, therefore, 
that we ought to desire. 

From 
change we must never exclude 
considerations of 
power, its capacity for defence, | 


our wishes as to any 
country ; its 


itscharacter and renown. A man 
is but a poor creature in a state 
wholly detached from country. 
I have seen people, indeed, who 
had very little national feeling 
belonging to them. But, this is 


contrary to the nature of English- | 


men; who, be they where they 
will, always call England by the 
However hardly 
they may have been treated by 
the government ; however angry 
they may be; how full soever 
their bosoms with bitter resent- 
ment, they always call England 
home; and are always ready to 
fight with any one who speaks 
against her, without great qualifi- 
And, be you assured, 


name of home. 


cations, 


my friends, that there never was) 
an Englishman, who, be he where | 


he might, and be he as happy as 


he might in any foreign land, did | 


not, to his last breath, entertain, 


at the bottom of his heart, an | 


ardent desire to see England held 
in honour throughout the world. 
ff any Englishmen have been, 


Laws | 
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jat any time, wholly divested of 
_ this feeling, it has been the usurp- 
ers themselves. They who brought 
in foreign troops to superintend the 
| flogging of Englishmen, and who, 
| as a peace-offering to one, whom 
‘they had until then called an 
| Usurper in France, blotted out of 
the king’s titles the words, which 
commemorated the triumphs of 
England over France. This deed, 
| for which they have to answer to 
the king and to us, never had the 
approbation of the people. It was 
a sneaking, a cowardly act, rather 
than have consented to which the 
‘people, if fairly informed, would 
| have perished. 
| Let us consult our own hearts a 
little; let us ask ourselves whe- 
ther we could endure the idea of 
seeing our country not ready, at 
all times, to resentaffronts and in- 
| dignities; whether we could be 
/content to see it a country with 
| little power in the world, however 
‘full our own bellies might be; 
whether we could be happy under 
the thought that the name of Eng- 
|land was become of less tmport- 
| ance ; whether, in short, we should 
inot tear the mildest government 
in the world to pieces, if it were, 
| for the sake of peace, to yield the 
barren and useless Rock of Gib- 
raltar ? 

Power, therefore, we must give 
to some one. Somewhere there 
must be lodged the power of 
bringing forth and employing with 
effect the energies of the nation; 

and, to me it appears impossible to 
devise any thing so well calculated 
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great prerogatives, and with advi- 
sers really responsible to his peo 


ple, represented by a House of 


Commons really chosen by that peo- | 


As to the Lords, we hate the 


ple. 


very name of them, 


of them have been such odious op- | 


But, they have 


such only because we have not en- 


pressors. 


Joyed our rights. 
nothing that we need envy or fear. 
Their law of primogeniture would 
bs notiuing to us, 
the power of enriching 
younger children at our expence. 
Their ¢itles 


over us. They could not, if we 


give them no power 


were duly represented, take from | 


Pe farthing unjustly ; and, | 


s to their power in the making of 


laws: it would be salutary rather 
than otherwise; 
at least, cause a longer 
tion upon every pro posed Act, fu 


delibera- 


this country there are always (wo 
houses ; yet, as both are elected | 
by the people, one would seem to 
be enough. But, it | 
happens, that Bills are rejected by | 
one they have been | 
passed inthe other. Besi >| 
the Chief Magistrates here, havea } 
real, and not asham, negative as to | 
every Bill, fcr a time, at least. | 
This prerogative they frequently | 
exercise; and, it most frequently | 
happens, that the Bills, which they | 
reject, never become laws. Still! 
the people have invariably acqui- | 


very often 


house. after 
ides this 


esced, and in almost everv instance 
ded thre 


gistrate. 


have appla conduct of 


the Chief Ai: However, 





for this purpose, as a king with | 


because many | 
been 
In/aw they enjoy | 


if they had not | 
their | 


for they w ould, | | 
/ Reformed Parliament would adopt 


ees : 
adopted before, 


ia case of 
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let us /eave all these maiiers to a re- 
| formed Parliament. 

Therefore, though there may 
still be some imperfections, cven 
if a Reform take place and the 
Law of the Land be resiored to us; 
still, having possession of so much 
voad, it would not be wise to ha- 
endeavouring to guard 
contingent evil, which 


| 


zard it in 
(against a 
might, possibly, never be felt. 

Such are my opinions as to the 
‘extent, to which we ought to wish 
to go with regard to these mat- 
ters; and, [am 
' for no change in the form and na- 
‘ture of the government; in which 
‘respect [ most anxiously hope, 
that you will agree with me. 

As to the which I 
| think ought to be adopted by the 
case of any sudden 
and. which £ think a 


as you perceive, 


measures, 


| Prince, in 
emergency, 


it assembled, if not 
I have fu!l'y de- 
scribed them in my Third Letter 
Royal Highness; and, 
only remains for me 
to offer you my opinion as to what 
eur conduct in such 


the moment 


to Hlis 


therefore, it 


ought to be y 
emergency. 

It is very clear, that, the mo- 
ment the paper-money is down, all 
euthorily is down, for some time. 
Then it is that danger to the peo- 
rle arises. For, as was the case 
in Frauce, the people are miés/ed. 
They are induced to commit acts 
of violence against each other, till, 


| at last, they call in a tyrant, under 
‘some name or other, to preserve 


them against themselves, The 
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people of England must act a 


wiser part than this, or they and | 


their children will be slaves. 
Upon the mere dawn of a blow- 

ing-up of the paper, there will be 

a hubbub from one end of the 


Marncn 27, 


“810 


. 


1819. 


true, that the evils will all lie at 


the door of the usurpers; but, 


| that willnot prevent the sufferings 


‘that will take place. 


country to the other; and the frst | 


object with every man of you 
ought to be to keep the peace ; to 
prevent riot; to prevent destruc- 
tion of property of every sort; 


and to afford security to all the) 
dealers in articles of food and rai- 


ment. 
Reform: that is sure to follow, 


Be in no anxiety about a_ 


speedily and legally, a destruction | 


of the paper. 


stands bétween the nation and 


It is this paper that | 
part of the kingdom! The pota- 


happiness. Itisthis that suspends | 
Jaws, and fills dungeons ; it is this | 
not have been shippeu; and, ifthe 


that keeps the belly of the labour- 


er empty, and that clothes his off- | 


spring in rags. 
this cause is once removed, be in 
no fear ofa Reform. 

There will bean universal eager- 


ness to get possession of food, | 


though there will bea plenty inthe 


Therefore, when | 


‘thing so wicked, as 


country. This eagerness ought to | 


be guarded against at the out-set. 
The removal of flocks and herds 
towards the great towns, and es- 
pecially towards London, it will 


i 


| 


jarmy. 


be enormously wicked in any one | 


to endeavour to obstruct. 
the contrary, every assistance 


. 


ought to be given towards their | 


On! 
(then the villains cry out against 


} 


removal: for, if any obstruction | 


takes place in this respect, a con- 


siderable part of the people will | 


be starved, or, at least, criven to 
deeds of desperation. It is very 


| 


{ 


If people 
die with hunger, itmatters nothing 
to them, who has been the cause 
of their death. 

Mills, barns, bakers’ shops, but- 
chers’ shops; every depository of 
food should be most carefully re- 
spected; for, to attack these is 
really to doso much in the way of 
producing famine and bloodshed. 
I have lately read, and with great 
pain, of some people, in Cumber- 
land, attacking a vessel laden with 
potatoes, ‘destined to some other 


toes were wanted by the people in 
that other part, else they would 


people of no place would suffer 
provisions to be carried" from it, 
how are the people of the great 
forons to be fed? This is some- 
vell as so 
foolish, that no man of sense and 
of justice can approve of it; and, 
it is conduct like this that affords 


'the Borough-villains a pretence 


for keeping on foot a standing 
The pecple are in such a 
state of want, that they are half 
mad; and when they act in con- 
sequence of that half madness, 


their acts; and produce them in 
proof of the necessity of a stand- 


Ing army. 


In the midst of trouble, sueh as 
[ have supposed, no man ought te 
think of taking vergeance for the 
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past, whatever his sufferings may 
have been. No man ought, at 
such a moment, to take the law 
intohis own hands, for, oppression 


will then have ceased; and, as he | 
will | 
speedily come and give him re- | 


must well know, the Jaw 


dress. 
really exist, every man has a right 
to resist it. 

This the law of England as well 
as the law of 


“lawful to take up arms against 
“the king.’’ But this act was,re 

pealed in the first year of William 
and Mary; and well it might; for 
they had just drove away one king 
and brought in another (a Dutch- 
man) with the aid of a Dutch 
army! Surely, then, if there be 
cases, When we may lawfully take 
up arms against a king, there may 
be cases, when we may Jawfully 
take up arms against usurpers. 
But, in the case that I am suppos- 
ing, there would be no need of 
taking up arms; for, there can be 
no oppression after the paper- 
money is gone. A little patience 
is all that would be wanted. The 
law, the law of the land, would 
soon give to every offender his 
due. I would not wish to see the 
hair of the head of even the great- 
est villains touched by the hand 
of violence. It is the /aw that 
they have offended ; and let them 
answer to the /azw. 


The silver and gold, in the 
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If, at any time, oppression | 


nature declares. | 
They had passed an act, after the | 
Restoration of Charles the Second, | 
to declare, ‘that it was, in no case, | 


|they had to work upon, were, in 


| 


‘and suspicious, volatile and vindic- 
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shops, would be an object coveted 
by many; but, I hope, touched by 
|none. Every act of this sort must, 
| in the end, do harm to the people. 
It will, indeed, if it unhappily 
take place, be fairly and justly 
ascribable to the tyrants ; but, it is 
in the people’s power to restrain 
themselves; and restrain them- 
| selves, [am sure, they will. Jod- 
bers will, upon such an occasion, 
sally forth in quest of plunder; 


but, robbers are easily repressed, 
In 
the country the peace will be kept 
with little difficulty. The Sheriff 
and Justices and all their Officers 
will be employed judiciously, I 
dare say. The people, especially 
if my proposed measures, or some 
still more gracious, were announ- 
ced at the outset, would be pleased; 
they would feel, that they all had 


ifhonest men act with vigour. 


something to preserve; and, in 
preserving their own property, 


they would preserve that even of 
their enemies. 


When the petty tvrants in 
France found that they could no 
longer uphold their tyranny, they 
did all that they were able to throw 
things intoconfusion. They spread 
abroad falshoods of the most 
alarming tendency; they con- 
itrived every means of causing de- 
struction of property. Several of 
them set fire to their own country 
jhouses. And,as the people, whom 











their character, at ounce credulous 


tive, mostdreadful devastation ard 
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The people of| the future, even if the cottage and 


England are of a different charac- | fenement plan should not be, at 


ter. They are now too enlightened | first, adopted. 


to be alarmed by bug-bear tales. 
unknown — to 
them; they think before they act; 


Suspiciousness is 


and, as to motives of vengeance, 
these always give way toa love of 
** A fair trial” is what 


an Englishman has uppermost in 


mercy. 


his ming, upon such occastons ; 
and, I am certain, that if Poor 
Riney could be raised from his 
grave, and if SIDMOUTH were 
placed at his feet, he would say, 
‘““No: let him have a fair trial.” 
When, indeed, oppression exists, 


then we ought, as the law autho- 


rizes us, to use force of any sort to | 
’ . 


abate the oppression; but, as! 
observed to you before, there 
would be, and could be, no op- 
pression, when once the paper- 
money was blown-up. 

The great mansions in the coun: 
try are the rightful property of the 
occupiers, wnless these have pudblic 
money wrongfully in their posses- 


‘tates too, in the kingdom. 


I hope, that it 
will, because they wil! instantly 
give to a great part of the able 
men a strong motive for keeping 
the peace. 

out 
But 
these men, while they talk about 
the sacredness of private property, 


There will be men to cry 
against the éjwstice of it. 


seem to forget all about what, at 
divers times, the parliament has 
They forget 
while they are talking of their own 


done as to property. 


patrimonial estates, that the poor 
had, at one time, patrimonial es- 
The 


nobles and clergy answer us by 


|referring us to the antiquity of 


ston, or unless the amount of them | 


be owing to some creditor. There- 
fore, in any case, it is unjust to- 
wards individuals, or towards the 
nation, to despoil such property, 
which despoiling, observe, cannot 
possibly do any good; and I do 
hope, that England will never be 


disgraced by any such foolish or | 
” ' 


wicked acts. 

There will be no fear of future 
oppressions. It is impossible for 
the paper-money to be destroyed 
and for a Reform not to come. 
Therefore, you are quite safe for 


their rights to what they possess ; 
but, it is impossible to rummage 
so far back, without also finding 
out, that they have taken from the 
poor that whica belongs to them. 
‘That there shall be some puor; 


that some part of a populous com- 


-munity shall be helpless, whether 


from old age, infancy or infirmity, 


| is the lot of mankind. And, in every 


distribution of the lands of acoun- 
try into private hands, it must ne 
cessarily be understood, that pro- 
vision is to be made out of the pro- 
duce of those lands for the helpless. 
Property arose out of the /abour, 
which had, by individuals, been 
hestowed upon the several spots 


thus acquired. But, it is contrary 
to natural justice and to common 
sense to believe, that the propri- 
etorship became so complete and 


absolute as to enable the owners 
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of the land to shut out from the | with a share of the maintenance of 


means of existence any portion of | the poor and helpless. And, thus, 


the people who should thereafier 
be born. Suppose, for instance, 
that all the nobility and rich coun- 
try gentlemen were to resolve to 
suffer no part of their estates to 
be cultivated, except as far as 
might be necessary for the mere 
feeding of their own 
The consequence would be, that 
a very considerable part of the 


people would be aclually starved | 


' this 


class of which 
there always must be some, hada 


of persons, 
patrimony as clearly established 
as were the revenues of these re- 
ligious foundations. And,as the 
receivers of these revenues could 


' notmarrvand could not altenate the 


families, | 


to death. Would these land-owners ' 


a 
Cibis 


have a right to do 


; No. 


Weil, then, there és a limit, there | 


are still some bounds, to this pro- 
drous of parish livings, gave up 


prietorsiip in the land, which, 
you will observe, was, originally, 
the common property and posses- 
gion of all. 

iwillnot now detain youbyanac- 
eount of the manner and the causes 
of the parcelling out of the lands 


revenues, there was a security for 
the poor having their share. 

The monks, friars and nuns, 
who inhabited the monasteries, 
had Jands, houses and money 
given tothein by the pious amongst 
the rich. And, in time, many of 
those persons, who were the pa- 


their rights of patronage to the 
monasteries. When this took 
place, the monastery sent a priest 
to reside, whom they called Vicar 
(which means a deputy) to do the 


duty in the parish, and to live 


of the kingdom at different epochs, | 


hut, I state confidently, that, at 


every epoch, the grant of particular 


proprietorship was accompanied | 


with areservation forthe hel-/ess ; 
heeause men had never, at those 


times, forgotten, that, orizinally | 


all the lands belonged to all the 


peome. Tleuce it cane to pass, 


that, when Christiandy was intro- | 
passed, in the 15th year of the 


cuced, Churehes founded, and 


glebes and tithes settled on them, 


the founders took care to charge | 
'by an Act of Henry the 4th, and 


the revenues of the Churches with 


were to receive a fourth part of those | 


vevenues. When monasteries arose 
out of the pious fol! 


ewner-, thes, too, were charged 





upon the smail tithes, while the 
monastery took the great tithes. 
This was called an appropriation. 
Bv thus removing so large a part 
of the revenue of the parish priest, 
ie was deprived of the means of 
assisting the poor. And, as these 
appropriations soon- became so 
numerous as to swallow upa large 
part of the livings, an Act was 


reign of Richard the Second, 
which was afterwards confirmed 


the maintainance of the poor, who; which acts are, in my opinion, 


law to this day, ordering the Bis- 
hop of the Diocese to cause “‘ a con- 


ily of the land- |“ venient sum of money to be paid 


‘and distributed vearly, out ef 
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“the fruits and profits of the | 
“ living, to the poor parishioners, | 
“in aid of their living and sus- 


‘* tenance for ever.”’ 


But, there came a time (the | 


reign of Heury the Viilth) when | ¢ 


the monasteries andtheir revenues 


were seized by the King and 
given away to the nobility and 


gentry; and (in the reign of 
Edward VI.) whea the Clergy iu 
general were permitted to marry. 
Thas was the patrimony of the 
poor; thus was their property, | 
taken from them and given to the 
land-owners and to the wives and 
children of the Clergy. 
the sharers in this immense booty 
was the “ Noble JTouse of Russel,” | 
as Sir Francis Burdett calls it, | 
whose family seat is on the spot! 


Amongst | 


where the Abbey, or Priory, of | 
Wooburn, formerly stood, and: 
whose descent I have endeavoured 
to trace by the help of the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, but whose 
name finds no place in that book. 
But, this family was only one 
amongst hundreds. Ali the lands, 
ail the houses, all the fine posses- 
sions of eight or nine hundred 
religious and charitable founda- 
tions came into other hands; and, 
besides these, all the great tithes | 
of the approprialed benefices, which, | 
you will observe, were not given’ 
back to the parish priests and the | 
poor, but bestowed upon these | 


greedy courtiers. Hence it is, 


that we now see so many parislies | 
where the great tithes are taken | 
hy lay-persons, and where the par- 
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son has only the small tithes. In 
the parish where I was born the 
Grey-coated parson has tithes to 
the amount of about tiree thousand 
a year, While the Black-coated one 
, perhaps, not more than three 

out of 
bout eleven thousand parishes in 
Eegland and Wales, are 


about four thousand in this state! 


Pets. pe} 
or four hundred. And, 


there 


NI 


Not one penny do these Grey- 


' coated priests ever give to the poor, 


notwithstanding the foundation 
gave a fourth to the poor, and not- 
withsiauding the Acts of Richard 
IT. and of Henry IV. 

In order to smooth over this act 
of injustice and cruelty, the acts of 
parliament which authorized king 
Henry VIII. to give away the 
estates of the monasteries, make it 
the duty of the persons to whom 
they are given, lo keep hospitality 
there; for, the words relicf and 
paper had not yet made their ap- 
pearaace. But, this part of the 
acts was very little regarded even 
at firet, and very soon not at all; 
though there was a good sousing 
penalty attached to non-perform- 
ance; and which penalty might to 


this duy be sued for ; though, as in 


the case of the Clergy Non- Resi- 
dence, the suit might certainly be 
stifled by new acts of Parliament ; 
but, really, if the blow-up de not 
take place this year, I shall be dis- 
posed to bring an action of this 
sort, in order to afford you a prac- 
tical illustration of the matter. 
The poor having been thus de- 


' prived of the provision, to which 


819] 


they were entitled by uature and 
by the laws aid usages of the land, 
must have wholly starved, if no 
new sort of provision had been 
made for them. Hence came that 
degrading code, now called the 
Poor- Laws. 
the first time, arose. 
the name now given to every per- 
son in want. And, the people at 
large were taxed to make up for 
what had been taken from the poor 


Overseers now, fer 


Pauper was 
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this said, too, you will observe, 
while they are compelled, on pain 
of flogging, to come forth and risk 
their lives in defence of the coun- 
try, and, amongst other things, in 


defence of those very estates, 
which were seized and given 


away from them by Henry the 
Kighth ! 
By heaven! ........ But, let 


us be cool. Let us not break the 


chain of our enquiry; for, if we 


and given to the nobility and genlry, | 


who had been the supple tools 


' shall 


of the English Nero, Henry the | 


Eighth! 
Bedford (Francis Russel), in ‘his 
place in parliament, made some 
cutting remarks on the pension, 
which had just then been given to 
the base apostate, Burke, the lat- 
ter made an answer not less cut- 


ting to the Duke, reminding him of | 


the origin of his wealth, and bid- 
ding him beware how he awaken- 


ed in the nation a wish to enquire | 


into his litle lo the fur greater part 
of his estates. 


Here, then, my friends, we have | 
the origin of pauperism in Eng- | 
Here we see, that the poor | 
were robbed of their patrimony; | 
and we now hear it said, by some, | 
'holders of the lands and houses of 
‘the monasteries and of the tithes 
of two fifths of the parishes began 


land. 


that thay have zo right to assist- 
ance; that ifthey cannot live in 
England, they may /eave it; that 
labourers and artizans have no 
right to marry and have children, 
unless they can be sure that they 
shall xuevcr want assistance ; that, 
if they do marry and have children 
und come to want, they must take 
the consequences, and starve; and 


When the late Duke of 


proceed but a siep further, we 
find that the diabolical 
paper-money arose out of this act 


After 


of spoliation of the poor. 


‘the reign of kill-wile Henry the 


gion with his 


Eighth, who first ennobled Sir 
Francis’s “* Noble House of Rus- 
sel,’ came the Protestant Reli- 
Edward. Next 


came Queen Mary, who restored 


the Catholic faith. She was fol- 


lowed by Elizabeth, who brought 


| back 


the Protestant order of 
things, and she was followed by 


James I, Charies I, Cromwell, and 


Charles IT, all ef whom were, or 
pretended to be, more or less, of 
Protestants. But, when James 
II, who was a Catholic, and an 
honest and sincere man though a 
bigot, came to the throne, the 


to be alarmed; and, when James 
discovered a disposition to worm 
the Roman Catholics in again, the 
holders of that immense property 


} . . . 
began to connive against him, to 


lay plans for getting rid of him 
and his Catholic son and heir, to 
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bring over a Dutch Gentleman, 
who had married his Protestant 
daughter, Mary, and make them 
the king and queen of England. 
The people were not all aware of | 
the real grounds of this project; 
if they had been it never woul) 
have succeeded. 

These heirs of the church and 
the poor, these holders of their 


property, hada great opinion of 


the sincerity of . James in his reli- 
gion, and, during the short reign 
of Queen Mary, the predecessor ‘of 
Elizabeth, they had had a specimen 
of what a Cathelic Prince could 
do in the way ofrestoring the pro- 
perty of the Church and the poor ; 
for she, by an act, passed in the 
2nd year of her reign, had given 
back a part of what had ‘been 
taken away ; and, in time, would, 
probably, have given back the 
whole. So that the wondrous 
zeal of the ‘“* Noble House 
Russel,” and that of other noble 
houses, against James and in 
favour of William, was not at all 
to be wondered at by any man, 
who had happened to see the real 
motives that were at work. The 
people were alarmed for their 
religion; they ran into the Thames 
to get the blessings of the Six 
Bishops, whom James sent to the 
Tower in a barge; they wore 


dinned to death with the cries of 


Popery ; they were called on 
by the nobles to take up arms; 
but, they never were told, that 
a part, at least of what they were 
to fight for, was, quiet possession 
to those who held their patrimony. 
And thus was brought about a 
Glorious Revolution. 

However, a// was not yet done; 
for the people soon began to fee/, 
that mew taxes had come in with 
the new dynasty. They had not 
forgotten the economical govern- 


of 
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ment of James; and, in short, 
they began to hanker after him. 
In order to bribe the moneyed part 
of them, /oans, a Debt, a Bank- 
| Paper, and a Iunding-System, 
were invented by a crafty man, 
whose name was Burnett, who 
had spent a good deal of his time 
in Holland, where he had been an 
agent of the combination against 
king James, and who was, as a 
reward for such distinguished ser- 
vices, now becomea Bishop. Be- 
sides this strong motive for attach- 
ing the people to the new govern- 
ment by interest as lenders, there 
was the fear of heaping taxes on 
them too fast, and that, too, im- 
mediately after the government of 
James, whose whole revenue 
scarcely exceeded the present tax on 
Salt! It was easier, therefore, to 
borrow. The money got in this 
way did not come from the people 
at Jarge, and those who lent were 
bound to the new government, 
because if James had come back, 
not a farthing would they ever 
have received. The Tories, that 
is to say, the adherents of James, 
made ita point of conscience not 
to lend to the government. The 
system was a Whig system from 
the eut-set. For a long while 
they toasted “the Protestant Sue- 
“* cession and the Funds.’ They 
shouid have added “the plunder 
“of the church and poor; and 
then their toast would have fully 
expressed their meaning 
Thus arose the hellish system 

of Debts and Paper-Money. Here 
that system has gone on, first 
producing triennial parliaments, 
then septennial parliaments, the 
loss of America, war against Re- 
form at home or abroad, 


rare a 
gagging 


bills, dungeon bills, new-treason 
bills, a standing army of a hun- 


dred and fifty thousand men in 
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time of peace, a hundred thousand | 


tax-gatherers, two millions of pau- 


pers, with a people fleeing from | 


their native shores and from scenes 
of plague and pestilence : how the 
accursed thing has proceeded to 
this horrid pitch, is it not, my good 
friends, clearly shown, proved and 
explained in the “ ‘Two-penny | 
“Trash”, called “* Paper against 
© Gold” 2 

Now, can any man, upon a se- 
rious and sober view of what has 
been said above, attempt to main- 
tain, that the Poor have no right 
in any of the landed property of | 
the kingdom; and that the relief, 
as it is called, which is given them 
by the land-owners, a mere 
voluntary gift ; mere alms ; ja tt in 
which they may make as smali e 
they please, or refuse altogether, 
without any act of injustice? 

But, besides this clear legal 
right of the Poor, what a mon- 
strous thing is it to suppose, that 
one part of any community has a 
right to forbid another part to 
marry and breed on pain of pro- 
bable starvation! The earth was, 
at first, in its unlaboured state, 
the common property ofall. The 


is 


vr 
es 


labour of individuals gave them | 


the prop erty in individual spots. 
But, when “all the earth became | 
thus appropriated, were the people 
thereafter born to starve? Were | 
they to be refused food froin the 
produce of ethers’ labour, and also | 
to be refused permission to labour 
on the land to raise food for them- 
selves? A proposiiion so impu- 
dent can be attempted to be main- 
tained by no man Lut Parson 
Mautnes. Oh, no! thou tool 
ofa cruel tyranny, humility tells 

us, that every man has a right to 
live and to have a wife and chil- 
dren; and that, for the support of 
himself and them, he has a right 
to receive suitable portion of 


“ 
Cd 
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he fruits of the earth, arising from 
is own labour, if he be able to 
our, and from the labour of 
lothers, if he be not. Therefore, 
the peeple of every country, if 
j they find an erder of things exiat- 
| ing, which disables a man from 
ave ng with his family well on dili- 
and able labour, or which, 
being able and willing to la- 
bour, refuses him labour, havea 
clear and manifest right to endea- 
to change that order of 


How ever, my friends, in order 
to show, that we have a right to 
live in our native country; that 
we have alla right to a share of 
fruits of it; that we havea 
right to seek our h: appiness there- 
by indulging in love and in the 
| procreation of children: in order 
| to show all this, and a great deal 

more, we have only to refer to the 
grounds, upon which men are com- 
pelled to serve as soldiers and 
sailors. 
Men are compelled to serve in 
the militia, or pay a fine; men 
are compelled, without any choice, 
_to serve in the Local militia; men 
are impressed, and carried away 
| tied hand and foot, into the sea- 
| service. Now, what is the sole 
justification for this? W hy, that it 
| is necessary lo the defence of their 
country ; and that it is every man’s 
| duty to defend his country, be- 
cause he owes his existence and well- 
| being to his country: Thisis the 
| sole foundation of allegiance and of 
| the laws of treason. The subject 
| 


| 

| 

| 

| 

/vour 
r things. 
} 

| 

| 


ceases to be a subject, the momei;t 
‘the state ceases to protect him. 
Where there is no protection, 
there is no allegiance : and where 
there is no allegiance there can be 
{no treason. 

Now, according to these prin- 
ciples, the correctness of which 
nobody can deny, what duty is 
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owed, or ean be owed to the 
country, by a man who has w»o 
right to lize in it; who has nene 


of the soil belonging to him; who | 


has no right to use any of it toget 


food from; who has no right to) 


demand a part of its fruits raised 


by others; who has no right te | 


demand of those others food in 


exchange for constant labour that | 
he is willing and able to perform | 


for them; and who, if the owners 
of the land so please, may be made 
to starve in the midst of abun- 
dance? What duly is owed to 
country by such a man? 


tection does he receive? Upon 


what ground, then, is he compelied | 
to exert his strength and hazard | 


his life tn defence of the country? 
Yet, it isin this light; this de- 
graded light, that the mass of the 
people of England are now view- 


ed by Mau.tius and his tribe of | 


insolent followers. 


one solitary right, which they suf- 
fer Englishmen not to claim, but 
to exercise; for though they deny 


their right to be represented in. 
'{ propose. 


parliament; though they deny 


their right to marry and procreate | 


but on pain of probable starvation; 
though they deny their right to 
any part of the soil even to make 
them graves; though they deny 


their right, in case of inability to | 
labour, to be aided by the labour | , re ‘ 
;}cannot acts of paritament give 
good titles to cottages 


of others; though they deny their 
right to labour for themselves, 


except as far as others choose: | 
though they deny us all and sin- | 
gular these rights, they do allow, | 


that, when we are wanted to la 
bour, we havea full and entire 


right to give up fen shillings in| 


tuxes out of every eighleen shil- 
lings of our earnings: and that, 
too, to support a standing ariny to 
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allegiance can he owe; what pro- | 
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| keep usin order, to pay interest 
lto the fundho!tders of whom we 
‘have never borrowed any thing, 
and to pay the salaries, sinecures 
/and pensions of these who are so 
good as to ease us of the trouble 
of choosing our own representa- 
tives! 


sy this time, if you have read 
me thus far with attention, you 
will, my friends, clearly perceive, 
that there is nothing so very 
shocking in the idea of proposing 
to the Prince to recommend to the 
Parliament, ty give the collugers 
and the tenants under ten pounds 
their occupations in fee; that is to 
'say, to make them owners of those 
occupations, or possessions. Oh, 
no! Not at all shocking after havy- 
ing seen a parliament take from 
some persous and give to other 
| persous property to five or six 
times the amount; and that, too, 
with as little ceremony as they 


: ; 'would have passed an inclosure 
But, not todoeventhese insolent | would have passed an. 1 — 


men injustice, there is one right, | 


bill. 

1 am very sure that such per- 
sons as * the noble family of Ius- 
sel’? will not deny the complete 
power of the parliament to do what 
Lt am sure they will 
not deny, that the new tit/es would 
be good; for no better title is 
there to WoonurNn ABBEY and to 


‘hundreds and hundreds of other 


great estates. No title have the 
holders but the acts of parliament 
of Henry the Eighth; and, why 
and tene- 
ments ? 

In this case, too, there would 
be no injustice, provided the pre- 
sent owners were afterwarils, and 
with all convenient speed, tdem- 
nified. Aud, Lam the mort aeesiy- 
ed man ali.e, if 1 could not find 
the means, ample means, without 


i the doing of one single oct ob in- 
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justice, much less of barbarity, of : 
indemnifying all the parties. 

The nation little thinks of the 
means that it is the owner of, if | 
every one had his proper due ? If | 
that pretty, neat dressed, smooth- | 
faced, soft-spoken gentieman, Mr. | 
Witwiam Huskisson and | were | 
seated at a pretty large table, and | 
I had authority to overhaul his | 
books, relative to that immense | 
affair, the Crown Lands, U should, 
I think, soon give a goud account | 
of a pretty many millions’ worth 
of property. But, to go into this | 
subject would be premature. One | 
very short act of parliament would | 
settle the whole affair in a month. 
But, there would be plenty of time | 
for all these matters. The main | 
thing, at present, is to produce, in | 
the minds of men in general, 
thorough conviction, that, in case | 
of a sudden blowing-up of the pa- | 
per-money, they are called upon 
by their own interest as well as by 
their duty to the king and to the | 
country, not only to abstain from 
all acts of violence themselves, but | 
to do their .utmest to preserve | 
peace and tranquillity in their se- | 
veral neighbourhoods. 

In conclusion, my friends and | 
fellow countrymen, let me exhort | 
you to bear with patience whatever | 
sufferings this system of base paper 
money may yet have to inflict. 
These sufferings cannot be of /one 
duration. Pay no attention to the 
boasting's or other tricks of the | 
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coiners and their associates and 
abettors. Two or three hundred 


| newspapers will be employed to 


| ply the nation with lying para- 
graphs on the subject. But, pay 
attention to the talkin Parliament 
about the paper-money: for, ob. 
serve, something must be done this 
very year. Borough-Bank must 
be again protected against the Note- 
holders, or, it must pay tw gold 
Something must be 
and, 1 beseech you, keep 
eyes upon that something ; 
for that is now the only thing wor- 
thy of our attention. 

Be ready, be steady, be loyal to 
he king and true and indulgent 
to each other, and England ‘will 
again see ages of freedom, happi- 
ness, and glory, which to the heart 
of no man wiil give more pleasure 
than to that of your 


Faithful Friend, 
And-most obedient Servant, 


Wau. COBBETT. 
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stice, much less of barbarity, of 
indemnifying all the parties. 

The nation little thinks of the 
means that it is the owner of, if 
every one had his proper due? If 
rst Sif neat dressed, smooth- 
faced, soft-spoken gentleman, Mr. 
WiiwiaM Husxisson and | were 
seated at a pretty large table, and 
I had authority to overhaul his 
books, relative to that immense 
affair, the Crown Lands, I should, 
I think, soon give a good account 
of-a pretty many millions’ worth 
of property. But, to go into this 
subject would be premature. One 
very short act of parliament would 
settle the whole affair in a month. 
But, there would be plenty of time 
for all these matters. The main 
thing, at present, is to produce, in 
the minds of men in general, a 
thorough conviction, that, in case 
ofa sudden blowing-up of the pa- 
per-money, they are called upon 
by their own interest as well as by 
their duty to the king and to the 
eountry, not only to abstain from 
all acts of violence themselves, but 
to do their utmost to preserve 
peace and tranquillity in their se- 
veral neighbourhoods. 

In conclusion, my friends and 
fellow countrymen, Ict me exhort 
you to bear with patience whatever 
sufferings this system of base paper 
money may yet have to inflict. 
These sufferings cannot be of long 
duration. Pay no attention to the 
boasting or other tricks of the 


To THE: BLANKETTEERS. 
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coiners and their associates 
abettors. Two or three witee 
newspapers will be employed to 
ply the nation with lying’ para. 
graphs on the subject. But, pay 
attention to the talkin Parliamen 
about the paper-money: for, ob. 
serve, something must be done this 
very year. Borough-Bank mus 
be again protected against the Note. 
holders, or, it must pay in gold 
and silver. Something must be 
done ; and, 1 beseech you, keep 
your eyes upon that something; 
for that is now the only thing wor- 
thy of our attention. 

Be ready, be steady, be loyal to 
the king and true and indulgent 
to each other, and England will 
again see m, of freedom, happi- 
ness, and glory, which to the-heart 
of no man will give more pleasure 
than to that of your 


Faithful Friend, 
And most obedient Servant, 
Wma. COBBETT. 
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